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EDITORIAL NOTES 



During the early autumn there came into the editor's office 
a heart-breaking communication from a mother whose children 
are being educated in the public schools, written in the conviction 
that it was the public duty of parents who believe in democracy 
to send their children to the people's schools. While supporting 
this belief to the uttermost, a quotation is given not merely to 
show what sacrifices are sometimes demanded in living up to this 
faith in democracy, but as a plea for work in these schools that 
will integrate and not disintegrate ideas ; work that will put pur- 
pose in the place of mere passive following of directions, and 
interest in the place of dullness or irritation. 

While the case to be cited may be an extreme one, the educa- 
tional sins are typical ones ; and like lies exist in all shades from 
black to rather light gray. 

Wasteful cramming. — A class of children in the upper seventh grade the 
first day of school were given several long and deeply involved problems. 
These were written upon the board. The children were to copy them and 
solve them before the next day's recitation. They were difficult for even a 
mature brain — these children were n, 12, and 13 years of age. One little 
girl worked for an hour over one problem — finally left it weeping. Her 
mother could not work it. The class evidently could not work it, and were 
given a sharp reprimand and told that it must be done by the next recita- 
tion. The second night the father explained and solved the little girl's 
lesson to their mutual satisfaction. The third morning the mother visited 
the school and told the teacher what difficulty the girl had. Her teacher 
replied, "Oh, I am not surprised at all that the class could not do that work. 
I copied those problems out of a book without even reading them through, 
and later it took me two days to find out how to do them myself. Last 
night it came to me and is really quite simple. But don't for the world let 
Mildred know I couldn't do them." 

The same teacher assigned for two weeks' work — that is for eight 
recitations in geography — all the vast amount of information to be found 
in an advanced textbook on England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, utterly 
unrelated to any past information in history or literature, a lot of raw 
mental food crammed into a weary brain, causing mental nausea. This was 
the subject which, properly treated and correlated, would have been delight- 
ful past words to describe. Our girl's twin cousin spent this summer 
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traveling in Great Britain. But we had no time to recall her letters and 
make these places real to Mildred; we must cram for the test questions 
at the end of the month. 

During these weeks her spelling has been as follows. Judge how 
well it fits into a well regulated mental diet. To me it seems that spelling 
should be an aid in expressing Mildred's ideas of the above geography, 
arithmetic, etc., but look at this : 36 words ending in -ish; 36 words used in 
architecture; 120 derivatives from 24 utterly disassociated words; 28 marks 
used in printing; 104 unaltered Latin words. 

The history work consisted in reading sixteen pages of disassociated 
facts cut up into short accounts utterly lacking in literary interest regard- 
ing the period of fifty years preceding the Revolution. 

Add to this some work in physiology, singing, writing, drawing, reading 
from some classic, and an hour each day practicing upon the piano — is it 
a wonder that she grows skilful in only one thing, and this is her salvation, 
namely, in shirking — learning just enough to pass muster and make a 
passable recitation? No real inherent interest lies in any of this work. She 
gains little or nothing and at what tremendous cost — from 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 
p. m. in uncomfortable seats, breathing close air, gaining wrong habits of 
study, hurried, slovenly habits of accepting and swallowing any and every 
fact without exercise of either the divine forces of imagination or reason, 
the constant pressure resulting in an eager, unrestful, harried, impatient, 
irritable moral nature. Physically, mentally, morally she is limited, stunted, 
and prevented from a free natural development. 

The wail of protest recorded above was read to a class of 
young students who were just beginning their preparation for 
teaching. The majority of the class had but recently 
The Trouble been g raduated f rom various high schools. With- 
out hesitation, and without leading, they pointed 
out the weak spots, and the more flagrant errors made by the 
teacher. Many perceived at once that the most serious source of 
trouble was found in the teacher's utter lack of a simple interest 
in the subjects taught; and in her complete indifference to the 
children, their point of view, capacity, and needs. Others pointed 
out the unwisdom of a curriculum that would require so large an 
amount of unrelated material. 

Yet while these students could detect these defects by the mere 
use of common-sense, they were at the same time suffering, as 
most of us are, from these very mistakes in their earlier school 
life. The mother quoted complains of slovenly habits of thought 
and work. Possibly "slovenly" is too harsh a word to apply to the 
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trait that the writer finds a most common and most baffling one 
in young candidates for the teaching profession. But that 
ineffectiveness is an induced characteristic seems almost certain. 
It is strongest in the younger members fresh from high school. 
If a period of home life, of college, or even of office work has 
intervened, the case is usually changed, partly because of mere 
years and consequent maturity, partly because the person has 
been engaged in some real work, practical, or intellectual. 

There is a certain type of young woman who enters the 

normal school, or college, with a sweet willingness to do any 

thing that she is told to do; she sits with passive 

The Passive face and quiet hands, volunteers no suggestions, 

Attitude an( j as j cg £ ew q Uest j onSj save those of the following 

character: "What do you want me to do?" "How do you 
want me to do it?" "How far do you wish us to read for 
tomorrow?" She has little curiosity, few intellectual interests, 
and no good habits of study. 

In many of these still young people that youthful interest in 
all that lives and moves seems to have suffered a change. Per- 
haps that is natural; but the youthful quality of spontaneous 
interest has not been followed by persistent study, or reflective 
judgment. We know they all had a lively curiosity and a tend- 
ency to experiment as children; why have these not been de- 
veloped into interests and a scientific attitude? These are some 
of the questions forced upon us. 

Motive and purpose in a general sense they must have or 
they would not have enrolled themselves as prospective teachers. 
But alas, the tremendous handicap that the school has placed 
upon them! Passivity, that is the negative descriptive word. 
What could have been done to preserve freshness of interest, 
enthusiasm, and initiative ? 

One of the greatest dampers on individual effort is the 
extinguisher of the waste-basket. Not that it is clapped on the 
Working pupil as a material dunce-cap, but it serves to put 

for the out his light none the less. How should we grown- 

Waste-Basket U p S f ee j toward writing if we knew that every care- 
ful exercise, every bit of narrative, every letter, every record of 
experiments, were to be immediately consigned to the dust-heap, 
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to be read by no recipient, to be, in short, communicated to no 
one and of use to nobody? How long, under such conditions, 
should we continue to "think with our pens," and to do our 
best? 

And yet when it comes to the case of the little learner we 
think he should be quite satisfied to remember that he is learning 
to write and to read, and that some day he may use this power 
to write to someone, or read to those who want to hear. We 
want to give them ease and skill ; we therefore divest their read- 
ing of meaning and make their writing a set of exercises unre- 
lated to any use or thought appreciable by them. We make it 
the end and aim to secure repetition of the old vocabulary and 
to add to it, in the hope that it may soon be of use. Therefore, 
they write for the waste-basket. 

The children do arrive at a point, certainly, when they are ready 
to practice in order to achieve ease and smoothness in any func- 
tion, but this point comes when we have learned the 
of Driit B meaning and purpose of the mode of expression 
we are using. When this time comes drill is stripped 
of much of its drudgery. One of our most common mistakes 
with children is to demand the drill before they really feel any 
need of it ; thus continually we put the cart before the horse. 

Is it not possible to have the children write from the begin- 
ning because they have something to say, and to read because 
something good to read is waiting to be read? May they not 
count and measure, add, substract, divide, because they need 
these processes, or need the results the processes will bring ? The 
waste-basket may be the final destination of this written work, 
but not the immediate one. The whole difference in the two 
cases is summed up in the word "purpose." 

We have purposeless, vague, limp people in the world, partly 
because they were born so, but in ninety-nine cases out of one 
The People hundred it is because the school has trained all 
Who Furnish purpose and force out of them. Their ideas have 
the Padding ^en disintegrated. Just so soon as school activities 
offer as much opportunity for experiment and observation and 
original effort as play does, we may begin to hope for a subse- 
quent generation of workers who will put brains into their work. 
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In a little sketch entitled Mugby Junction, Dickens gives us 
an admirable parallel to our apportionment of mental food to 
the youthful mind. The lady proprietess of a railway restaur- 
ant goes to France to study French methods of restaurant- 
keeping. Her own, and those demanded by the traditions of 
England, have been to supply tough sandwiches, leathery pies, 
flat ginger beer; in general, "to keep the public down" and "to 
smooth their cuffs and smile while the public foams." Return- 
ing, she calls together her assistants and describes the horrors 
she has seen: "juicy meat-pies, fresh bread, sweet milk, abundant 
portions," and to sum up the whole situation of offense to her 
profession "eatable things to eat, and drinkable things to drink!" 

Are we afraid that we may not be able to "keep the public 
down" if we supply readable things to read, and writable things 
to write? 

B. P. 



